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that task is something that cannot he accomplished ex- 
cept by scientific processes, by the study of comparative 
jurisprudence, by the application of minds of the highest 
order in the most painstaking and practical way. In the 
adaptation of these new ideas common to all free people, 
the best minds of every people should assist every other 
people and receive assistance from every other people. 
The study of comparative jurisprudence, apparently dry, 
purely scientific, is as important to the well being of the 
citizen in the streets of Mexico or Washington as those 
scientific observations and calculations which seem to be 
purely abstract have proved to be to the mariner on the 
ocean or to the engineer of great works of construction. 



The Greatest Moral Question of the 
Century. 

The Broadway Tabernacle Tidings, the organ of the 
church in New York of which Dr. Charles E. Jefferson 
is pastor, had in its January issue a timely and trenchant 
criticism of the position of the Outlook on the subject of 
our country's armaments. This criticism seems to us to 
be quite justified by the extraordinary position which 
the Outlook has taken in this matter, — a position which 
is totally incompatible with the American principle that 
the people are the rulers of this nation, and that the Presi- 
dent and Congress are only their servants. If intelli- 
gent individuals and great papers like the Outlook are to 
have nothing to do with the determination of the national 
policy on the subject of increase or decrease of arma- 
ments, then we are far along toward the substitution of 
monarchical for democratic government. The criticism 
is as follows : 

" If the Outlook does not wish to lose its prestige for 
leadership in the realm of moral thought and action, it 
cannot afford to indulge often in such editorials as the 
recent one in which it replied to certain strictures of the 
Rev. Dr. Dole of Massachusetts on the attitude of the 
Outlook to the naval policy of our government. Dr. 
Dole is a clear thinker and uses English with discrimina- 
tion and illuminating energy, and the editors of the Out- 
look cut a sorry figure in comparison with him whenever 
they discuss the subject of armaments. Among other 
things Dr. Dole said : ' The Outlook stands for the ideal 
things, it is supposed to believe in the application of 
Christian principles in the world. It holds that such 
principles may be trusted. Why, then, does the Out- 
look care to go over to the side of the men who distrust 
both God and man and help keep the battleships menac- 
ing the world ? ' To which the editors of the Outlook 
reply : ' Would Mr. Dole abolish the police force of Bos- 
ton ? If his household were attacked by assassins in the 
middle of the night, would he refrain from using every 
known electrical device at his hand for calling up the 
police patrol to come with the utmost military precision 
to protect the household ? ' 

41 This is saddening ! We expect puerilities in some 
papers, but not in the Outlook. The old fallacy that 
our huge and growing navy is only a police force has 
been exploded a thousand times, and the man is belated 
who makes use of it. If Mr. Metcalf asks for sixty-nine 



millions more for new ships, we are not to answer all criti- 
cisms by asking, ' Would you disband the police force ? ' 
When the President asks for four new battleships instead 
of one, and says, ' plenty of torpedo boats and destroyers 
should be built,' we are all to keep still or have our ears 
boxed with the reminder that when assassins are coming 
we all call for the policeman! 

" In regard to the President's last astounding recom- 
mendation the Outlook says : ' On the question whether 
we ought to add four battleships to our navy this year 
the Outlook has no opinion to express.' Of course not. 
Because the Outlook has abdicated its position as leader 
of high and independent opinion. It believes that this 
matter should be left to be determined for us by the 
Administration and Congress. How strange all this 
sounds in the Outlook, the very paper which has in its 
high moments always refused to bow to the decision of 
councils in church and the conclusions of politicians in 
state, calling the most exalted heads and the most august 
tribunals to a higher judgment seat ! 

" The Broadway Tabernacle Pulpit protests against 
the inexcusable and mischievous squandering of our na- 
tional treasure on the further development of the enginery 
of slaughter. It is to be hoped that the American church 
will not be content to remain noncommittal or apolo- 
getic when face to face with the greatest moral question 
of the century. " 



New Books. 



The International Law and Diplomacy op the 
Russo-Japanese Wae. By Prof. Amos S. Hershey. 
New York : The Macmillan Co. Cloth, 394 pages. 

This book uses the history of the contest between 
Russia and Japan to illustrate and bring up to date the 
subject of international law. The writer makes frequent 
use of Asakawa's "Russo-Japanese Conflict," of diplo- 
matic correspondence and press dispatches as sources of 
information. 

One who has read Professor Lawrence on " War and 
Neutrality in the Far East " will find the author following 
in Lawrence's steps with enthusiasm. While Professor 
Hershey does not write in such a clear and condensed 
style as Professor Lawrence, he goes into his subject 
more exhaustively than the famous British writer, and 
gives his reader satisfaction on the minor as well as the 
greater legal questions that arose in the struggle. He 
has a complete statement of the causes which led to the 
war, and, while he writes as an impartial historian, shows 
that the Japanese, instead of being a treacherous foe, as 
was charged by the Czar in connection with their sudden 
attack on the Russian fleet without formal declaration, 
acted in accordance with a notice previously given to 
St. Petersburg as to their imperative duty to defend 
themselves when the negotiations between the two gov- 
ernments were broken off. 

Contrary to the opinion which prevails in many quar- 
ters, Professor Hershey also shows that the American 
government was in spirit neutral in its relations to both 
combatants, although many American citizens expressed 
sympathy for Japan. 

Among the questions discussed in the book are the 
legal limits within which wireless telegraphy may be 
used by war correspondents, the violation of the ocean 



